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THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 
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fresh  air  which  you  cannot  possibly  escape 
if  you  take  a short  walk  will  tune  you  up 
and  you  can  then  follow  up  that  little 
schedule  of  the  day’s  work  that  you  made 
out  the  night  before.  How  satisfied  you 
are  as  you  check  off  the  items  that  have 
been  accomplished.  Do  this,  and  days  that 
seem  fruitless  may  have  borne  blossoms, 
insuring  a rich  harvest. 

If  every  one  of  you  would  try  to  have 
one  or  two  chats  daily  with  some  person 
whom  you  don’t  expect  to  meet,  or  who 
does  not  expect  to  meet  you,  it  would  be 
great.  Just  think  how  it  would  band  the 
world  together.  It  may  be  a newsboy,  or 
a street  car  conductor,  or  a clerk  in  a corner 
drug  store. 

Never  mind  if  they  do  smile  at  you 
queerly  at  first.  Persevere,  and  after  you 
get  beneath  that  veneering  smile  of  em- 
barrassment, you  will  perhaps  make  a 
friend,  but  at  least  you  will  have  added  a 
bit  of  cheer  to  the  day’s  work. 

Then  there  is  the  happiness  of  going 
somewhere,  to  see  again,  perhaps,  cities 
you  have  seen  before  and  to  note  the 
inevitable  changes  that  have  occurred, 
for  cities  imitate  Nature  in  that  respect, 
and  are  constantly  undergoing  change — 
tearing  down  and  building  up,  always  with 
the  hope  of  betterment.  On  a trip  like 
this  you  become  profoundly  and  patri- 
archally  reminiscent.  I wonder  if  there 
would  not  be  a little  more  happiness  if 
we  would  go  more  frequently?  Do  we  not 
too  often  drift  into  a rut  and  say,  “Well, 
it  is  more  comfortable  to  be  at  home  than 
bounding  around  on  a sleeper,  or  following 
the  madding  crowd  to  the  metropolis;” 
but  after  you  have  once  got  up  and  gone 
and  returned,  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  you  have  added  to  the  sum  total  of 
your  life’s  happiness.  You’re  glad  you 
went,  glad  to  get  home,  and  glad  also 
that  you  didn’t  stay  home.  Inertia  is  the 
prime  cause  of  despondency  and  melan- 
choly. Burton  tells  us  that,  you  know. 
I think  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  get  up  and  go  and  go  often,  and  then 
see  that  mother  and  the  folks  at  home  have 
a chance  to  go.  Let  'everybody  go.  This 
same  Burton  has  expressed  himself  greatly 
in  favor'  of  travel.  “Peregrination,”  he 
says,  “charms  our  senses  with  such  un- 
speakable and  sweet  variety,  that  some 


count  him  unhappy  that  nevei  traveled — 
a kind  of  prisoner,  and  pity  his  case ; that, 
from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  he  beholds 
the  same — still,  still,  still  the  same,  the 
same.” 

One  woman  has  written  that  she  finds 
supreme  happiness,  one  afternoon  every 
week,  in  taking  care  of  the  babies  of  women 
in  the  neighborhood  who  cannot  afford  a 
maid,  so  that  the  mothers  may  go  to  the 
movies  or  the  matinee  at  the  theatre. 
She  has  a chance  to  study  child  life  at  first 
hand,  very  seldom  experienced  by  the 
experts  who  assume  to  enlighten  us  upon 
this  question.  And  sometimes  one  who  is 
not  a mother  is  apt  to  see  things  that  a 
mother  does  not  observe  because  she  is 
so  close  to  her  children.  Anyway,  that  is  a 
simple  way  to  do  something  for  others,  con- 
tributing to  the  store  of  world  happiness. 

I know  a man  who  “passes  apples”; 
stuffs  his  pockets  and  walks  down  the 
dirtiest  crowded  street  he  can  find,  handing 
them  out  to  grimy  “kids”  and  newsboys 
and  street  arabs  generally.  Is  he  popular? 
He  is.  Also,  it  makes  him  happy — to  say 
nothing  of  the  joy  he  creates. 

We  are  making  progress  in  our  pursuit 
of  happiness.  It  is  a pursuit  that  will 
never  end,  I know,  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
increase  with  interest  the  more  you  think 
about  it.  After  all,  it  is  the  great  life  pur- 
suit, and  if  there  is  anything  that  occurs  to 
you,  valiant  searchers  forthe  “happy  habit,” 
drop  a line  to  the  National  and  keep  this 
department  fresh  and  tingling  with  what- 
ever goodly  incident  and  inspiration  comes 
to  you  in  the  actual  happenings  of  day -by- 
day— and  every  month  we  will  discuss  the 
subject  in  simple  everyday  language  rather 
than  employ  high-sounding,  striking  and 
alliterative  phrases,  which  may  arrest  the 
vision,  but  are,  alas,  too  apt  to  blind  it. 

Just  draw  your  chairs  up  closer  now  and 
let’s  have  a good  cozy  talk  together  while 
the  March  winds  blow,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
fill  every  page  of  the  record  book  of  the 
month  with  events  that  will  “brighten  the 
corner”  where  we  are  continuing  our 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may  grow, 

And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sere, 
But  whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain  or  the  snow, 

There  is  ever  a song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Lincoln’s 

“ House  Divided  Against  Itself 


by  John  Wesley  Hill 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Memorial  Univerity 


THE  independence  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
nowhere  appears  more  pro- 
nounced and  strikingly  than  in 
his  address  accepting  the  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  at  the  hands  of  the 
Illinois  Republicans.  This  speech  of 
acceptance  is  known  in  history  as  ‘‘The 
House  Divided  against  Itself”  speech.  It 
embodied  the  famous  declaration  that  the 
Union  could  not  continue  to  exist  “half 
slave  and  half  free.” 

To  his  friend,  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Lincoln 
said,  “I  refused  to  read  the  passage  about 
the  house  divided  against  itself  to  you, 
because  I knew  you  would  ask  me  to 
change  or  modify  it,  and  that  I was  deter- 
mined not  to  do.  I had  willed  it  so,  and 
was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  perish  with  it. 
That  expression  is  a truth  of  all  human 
experience:  a house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I want  to  use  some  univer- 
sally known  figure  expressed  in  simple 
language,  that  it  may  strike  home  to  the 
minds  of  men,  in  order  to  arouse  them  to 
the  peril  of  the  times,  and  I believe  I would 
not  be  right  in  changing  it  or  omitting  it. 
I would  rather  be  defeated  with  this 
expression  in  the  speech  and  to  uphold 
and  discuss  it  before  the  people,  than  to  be 
victorious  without  it.” 

It  was  this  singular  disposition  to  speak 
the  truth,  never  dividing  it  nor  giving 
half  of  it,  which  so  often  is  worse  than  a 
whole  lie,  that  distinguished  Lincoln  from 
his  fellows.  Skillful  politician  that  he  was, 
his  skill  lay  not  in  the  artistic  campaign 


lie  which  is  effective  sometimes  at  the 
moment,  but  which  later  must  inevitably 
involve  its  author  in  difficulty.  But  his 
skill  was  in  that  he  knew  human  nature, 
knew  its  fundamental  adherence  to  the 
abstract  principle  of  right,  that  men  and 
women  the  world  over  could  always  be 
aroused  by  a moral  truth  which  they  under- 
stood, and  could  apply  to  their  own  condi- 
tion in  life  or  their  own  country,  and  so  he 
implicitly  trusted  the  people  to  remain 
faithful  to  their  moral  convictions. 

We  must  regard  Lincoln’s  utterance  on 
that  occasion  as  inspired,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  perish  with  the  truth,  if 
necessary,  as  one  of  the  instances  of  rare 
courage  that  comes  from  on  High.  Ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  of  men,  his  path  to 
the  Presidency  lay  through  the  United 
States  Senate,  hence  at  the  crucial  point 
in  his  upward  climb,  when  he  was  proposed 
for  the  dignified  office  of  United  States 
Senator  against  Douglas,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  nation,  Lincoln  knew 
that  he  had  to  choose  between  the  probable 
success  which  would  follow  a politic  cam- 
paign and  the  defeat  which  would  result 
from  his  telling  the  truth,  “the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  He 
recognized  that  the  country  must  be  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other;  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  North  to  remain  faithful 
to  anti-slavery,  which  for  the  North  was 
the  moral  view,  and  for  the  South  to  re- 
main faithful  to  the  pro-slavery  contention, 
which  to  the  South  was  the  sound  moral 
view.  Lincoln  knew  this  was  just  as  true 
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as  that  a soul  suffers  no  division  in  relation 
to  spiritual  truth,  and  he  gave  an  upward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  belief  by  recognizing 
it  in  his  practice.,  Lincoln  could  not  be 
an  agnostic  in  religion,  neither  could  he 
be  with  reference  to  his  political  opinions 
and  in  his  love  of  freedom  and  loyalty  to 
the  Union. 

It  is  probable  that  had  he  not  been  anti- 
slavery and  a Unionist,  he  would  have  been 
pro-slavery  and  a dis-Unionist.  He  would 
never  have  been  neutral.  If  he  had  not 
been  a vitalized  Christian,  he  would  have 
been  a rank  infidel,  and  it  an  infidel,  then 
a rank  hypocrite,  something  his  worst 
enemies  have  not  accused  him  of  being. 

The  same  piinciple  which  led  him  to 
occupy  an  unwavering  position  in  politics 
forced  him  to  the  same  position  in  religion. 
Temporizing  was  not  in  his  nature.  So 
rapidly  as  he  garnered  the  fruits  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  thoughts  and  struggle, 
he  brought  them  into  use  and  suited  his 
political  and  social  life  to  them.  And  the 
fine  truthfulness  he  displayed  in  his  “house 
divided”  address  was  only  his  natural  and 
practical  religion  showing  in  his  secular 
activities  as  true  religion  must  always 
manifest  itself  in  practical  life.  Lincoln’s 
conviction  that  the  nation  could  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free  grew  in  his  mind_ 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise which  had  been  enacted  in  1821, 
and  which  was  at  the  time  probably  the 
best  measure  possible  under  the  conditions. 
It  could  not  be  a finality.  The  very  title 
of  the  measure,  “The  Compromise,”  indi- 
cated that  two  conflicting  views  had  been 
temporarily  brought  to  a truce.  Inasmuch 
as  these  opposing  views  were  based  on  dif- 
ferent moral  conceptions,  it  was  inevitable 
that  in  time  there  must  be  a settlement. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  would 
have  resulted  had  the  South  held  to  the 
terms  of  the  compromise.  .But  the  moral 
principle  back  of  the  compromise,  the 
immorality  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  its  inconsistency  with  the  progress 
of  humanity,  would  have  brought  on,  in 
time,  a conflict  such  as  must  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  However,  the  slave  party  rode 
to  its  fall,  and  it  did  this  by  aggressions 
which  impressed  the  anti-slavery  forces, 
both  North  and  South,  with  the  inevita- 


bility of  the  conflict.  The  South  was  not 
content  to  rest  upon  its  laurels  won  in  the 
compromise;  it  must  plan  further  exten- 
sions of  slavery.  Not  only  must  it  remain 
in  states  in  which  human  beings  were  held 
as  chattels,  but  in  territory  then  free,  the 
hated  institution  must  be  advanced  and 
established. 

And  it  was  in  the  face  of  this  growing 
conspiracy  that  Abraham  Lincoln  hurled 
his  immortal  challenge,  “This  nation  can- 
mot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.”  It  was 
the  slogan  of  the  war  for  freedom. 

* * * 

Often  in  other  social  and  political  crises, 
someone  has  given  such  a condensation 
of  a tremendous  principle  and  sentiment, 
combined  in  one  terse,  striking  sentence. 
In  France  it  was  “Liberty,  Fraternity  and 
Equality”  which  rallied  the  adherents  of  a 
new  order  and  supplied  the  battle  cry. 
In  this  country  in  earlier  years,  Patrick 
Henry  stood  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  and  said,  “Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death!”  So  Lincoln’s  speech  and 
that  particular  sentence  in  the  speech 
crystallized  American  sentiment  on  the 
central  issue  of  the  times  and  offered  to 
the  nation  the  cardinal  principle  condensed 
within  the  compass  of  nine  words:  “This 
nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free.”  Appealing  alike  to  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  farmer  in  the  field,  and  the 
toiler  in  the  factory,  it  was  but  another 
illustration  of  the  power  of  a magnetic 
utterance,  overturning  empires  and  sum- 
moning men  to  do  and  dare  for  the  right. 
True,  the  sentence  closed  the  door  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  his  face,  but  a 
little  later  it  opened  the  door  of  the  White 
House  to  him.  It  did  two  things,  revealed 
his  capacity  to  grasp  far-reaching  and 
unconquerable  truths  and  proved  that  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  daring 
to  hazard  everything  upon  his  conception 
of  right. 

It  showed  that  he  had  correctly  analyzed 
the  social  order,  to  defend  which  the  slave 
power  then  was  working  with  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  its  brilliant  representatives.  Lin- 
coln’s early  training  had  fitted  him  to  make 
that  analysis.  He  had  lived  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  had  observed  the  practical 
workings  of  the  law  of  the  forest — every 
beast  against  every  other  beast,  one  brute 
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tolerating  another  only  when  that  other 
could  subsist  without  intrenching  upon 
the  natural  food  supply  which  he  himself 
desired.  He  knew  what  the  enforcement 
of  that  law  of  the  forest  meant,  that  under 
it  the  weak  were  trampled  under  foot  and 
only  the  strong  could  survive.  He  knew 
that  in  that  law  of  the  forest  there  was  no 
clause  providing  for  the  succor  of  him  who 
could  not  fight  against  superior  strength, 
that  that  law  inexorably  compelled  him  to 
go  down  to  the  death. 

Lincoln  knew  the  slavery  social  order 
was  of  a kind  with  the  law  of  the  forest,  at 
its  base  a principle  as  cruel  as  that  which 
obtained  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  slavery  social  order 
boasted  it  was  the  flower  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  it  yet  had  forgotten  justice  with- 
out which  chivalry  is  an  empty  shell  of 
selfishness. 

How  gallant,  then,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  chal- 
lenge, which  he  flung  to  the  country  that 
day  in  Springfield,  when  he  accepted  the 
Republican  nomination  for  United  States 


Senator,  and  how  firm  his  faith  in  God  and 
the  right  as  proven  by  the  outcome.  His 
rival,  Douglas,  regarded  re-election  to  the 
Senate  as  the  stepping  stone  to  the  Presi- 
dency. By  all  reasonable  political  logic, 
election  to  that  body  would  have  been  the 
same  to  Lincoln.  His  inspiration  was  wiser 
than  the  thoughts  of  men.  Through  his 
defeat  for  truth’s  sake  he  aroused  the  con- 
science of  the  nation ; he  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  any  compromise  by  which  slavery 
might  be  permitted  to  hold  the  balance, 
even  according  to  the  political  codes  of 
men.  Lincoln  would  have  been  justified 
in  withholding  the  truth  for  the  time  being, 
until  a more  advantageous  fighting  point 
had  been  gained,  but  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  God  hates  temporizing  and  conceal- 
ment where  a vital  principle  is  at  stake, 
and  he  resolved ' not  to  truckle  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  hour.  Something  more 
than  human  courage  and  human  wisdom 
guided  him;  it  was  the  manhood  of  a 
chosen  spirit,  chosen  by  the  Eternal  to 
work  out  a great  purpose  in  human  destiny. 


THE  LINCOLN  BOULDER  AT  NYACK,  N.Y. 
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What  is  Your  Answer  to  Lincoln’s  Appeal 
to  Help  These  Mountain  People? 

VERY  man,  woman  and  child  who  has  felt  the  thrill  of  Lincoln’s  greatness 
can  respond  at  once  with  a contribution,  and  have  their  names  enrolled 
in  the  records  of  this  University  which  Abraham  Lincoln  inspired. 

What  more  fitting  celebration  of  Lincoln’s  birthday,  year  by  year,  than  to  have  every 
farm,  hamlet,  village  and  city  in  the  Union  represented  by  a personal  contribution,  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee. 

Lincoln  was  a friend  of  the  North  and  the  South.  In  every  community  some  lover  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  can  at  once  inaugurate  a plan  of  entertainments,  tag  day,  or  personal 
solicitation,  to  give  every  person  an  opportunity  of  becoming  an  active  participant  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  fulfilling  one  of  the  greatest  single  educational  movements  ever  supported 
by  all  the  people.  Every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America  should  realize  that  one  cent  will 
lay  one  brick  in  this  memorial  that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Union. 

What  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  Stales  say: 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

There  could  be  no  finer  rremorial  to  Lincoln 
than  this  University  placed  just  where  you  have  it. 

Iheodore  Roosevelt. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT 

The  White  House. 

May  16.  1911. 

General  O.O.  Howard  gave  the  last  years  of 
his  life  with  unstinted  devotion  lothe  furtherance 
of  the  education  of  the  mountain  peonle  of  the 
South,  through  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
at  Cumberland  Gap.  It  is  a worthy  object,  and 
deserves  support  and  encouragement. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

The  White  House, 

March  27,  1913. 

I have  for  a long  time  been  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  I wish  I could  lend  something 
more  than  my  mere  personal  approval  to  the 
fulfillment  of  your  plans.  May  I not  take  the 
liberty  of  bidding  you  Godspeed  in  them? 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


Let  your  hand  help  now 
as  Lincoln’s  helped  to 
save  your  country. 


THE  HAND  OP  LINCOLN 


Date 


DR.  GEO.  A.  HUBBELL,  President 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY,  Cumberland  Gap,  Term. 

Enclosed  find  my  contribution  of  $ 

for  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  being  educated  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Name  

Address 
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CINDERELLA 

would  have  thought 


workedlike 


